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SBSTBACT 

Experience in running international seminars is 
synthesized in this paper to provide guidelines on the use of case 
studies in introducing innovations in educational management. For 
purposes of international meetings, case studies offer universally 
available data and material in a form easily assimilated by delegates 
with varying linguistic abilities. The paper discussea^problems in 
writing case studies, ways of giving international perspectives to 
national events, and case study types, issues, and analysis. 
(Author/HD) 
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The U30 of Case Studieg in Internation.'^l Training PraqrammGs for tha 
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This study originates in the exparienca of IMTEC in running a 
number of international seminars concerned with the managetnanfc of ' 
innovation in education in uhich case studies ware a major feature. 
Case Studies haue a long history in management education but thsy are 
by no means the only way of introducing managament ideas. In this 
book we discuss the reasons j::ass studies were chasan for cur purposes, 
the kind of case study we used and soma of the problems encountered* 

But first of all we should ba clear as to what ue mean by a ^casa 
study' or a 'case*. A case may be used as a means of research or 
inuastigation in which instance the term refers to a critical and/or 
analytical account of an organisation or a phase in the life of an 
organisation, Seueral cases may be used in order to generate," 
hypotheses, or conclusions, models or explanations, clarifications 
or taxonomies^' In this Context the case is essentially a research 
tool. The use of cases in teaching is somewhat different. For 
teaching purposes a case or case study is a presentation of selected * 
data on which students work in order to develop their understanding of 
the processes at work in the organisation or organisations under 
examination. In neither teaching nor research need a case be com- 
prehensive (if indeed such ware possible) for the purpose is to uncover 
critical factors — in one case to understand something new, in the other 
to understand theories already current,, There can be no such thing as 
a complete case but nor is there any need for such a thing. 

The use of case studies in an international setting is almost a 



forced choice in the interests of safety and fairness. The 
linguistic ability of members on international courses can never 
be known beforehand and the methods of selecting participants is 
so uncontrolled that member experience will vary enormously. 
Hence the case presents a means of providing security for both 
members and organisers - for members because they have something 
they can take their time over, and for the organisers in that they 
can always fall back on universally available data and material,. 
Furthermore, ths preparation of the case material itself ensures 
that the organising team always has a point of reference in 
determining the progress of- the seminar or conference^ . 



The Rationale Tor Case Studies 



Th9 Case Studies themselves * 

Cases do not write themselves* Each case study repiresants 
the perspectives and selection of the case writers and this will 
always be in some measure (even in large measure) subjectiue and 
reflecting personal interests, biases and bmbu prejudgments* 
But cases are not complete descriptions of organisations or 
innovative happenings in an existential world; they are des- . ' 
criptions which illustrate some predeterminad facets of organisa-* 
tional life* For instance , one case study is written to illustrata 
iiihy an innov/ation occurs; another to illustrate blocks to progress j 
yet another to' show how one aspect of organisational life dominates 
others. It is probably impossible to write a case study without 
in soma way predetermining most of the issues to be raised even 
though critics may be able to raise additional issues. . The major 
composing problem for the writer is haw to decide what to put into 
the case study and what to leave out since clearly he cannot put 
everything in (even if he wanted to) and his decisions about what . 
to leave out may involve the exclusion of what to some readers are 
critical issues. In the end, only experience in writing cases and 
using them with specific groups of readers can tell the writer what 
is likely to prove useful and what is likely to prove superfluous. 
If ho adopts the teacher role, then he can take a pedagogic stance 
on what he believes should come out of discussion* (UJhen the 
presenter has not himself written the case ha may miss the original 
purposes of the material). 

Two major hurdles in writing (international) case studies are in 
firstly providing enough background and explanation, and secondly to 
use terminology which is meaningful and of the national context of th 



case (e.g. not to translate the Noruegian "gymnaso" by the English 
grciimmar school). In our experience even the term * elementary education^ 
provided cultural problems. 

It might well be assumed that case studies are based on real, 
situations and an historically correct sequence of events* But 
there are significant problems over 'reality* and ^sequence',, 
:^incB almost all case-writing is based upon memories and perceptions 
collacted at best at secondhand* Human memory is inclined to mis- 
remsmber the sequence of events; human perception to misread ushat 
actually occurred. This being so, the case writer must inevitably 
add a dimension of fantasy or ^creativity' to the compilation and it 
might well be argued that case studies are the better for being written 
imaginatively rather than coldly and clinically < So that the cbsb is 

manageable and readable, it must be fairly short because people just do 

> ■ , 

not read lengthy material and even fewer people read anything that is 
sent qgt^ before a course actually commences*:' At the best, the process 
of selecting may be considered a means of highlighting problems; at its 
worst as a means of omitting problems which are important. 

It is the hope that case studies will provide a common ground of 
experience to people who coma from different backgrounds and uibh 
different experiences. Certainly for international -audiences the 
case study is probably the only means of ensuring that the common -base 
is, at least theoreticallyp commonly understood though there is never- 
theless a strong tendency for most people to interpret what is going 
on in other countries in terms of what is happening in their own 
without understanding the differences and looking only for similarities. 

Because people bring with them so much of their own sxpsrience 
(and their own interpretation of their own experience) the first barrier 
to using a case is that of individual preconceptions. It is tempting to 



....o overcoms by providing 'rata data* but in 

practice this is no help because many people find rau, data n,ore ' " 
difficult to interpret correctly or appropriately than handling ' 
■ overt opinions and clear biases in the case presentation. The 
problem is not only semantic but there is the ernotional response to 
information that is puzzling or difficult and the need to translate 
.it into known forms ~ the forms of experience to one^s o.n country. 
In spite of this, .a believe that the case discussion can be thro.n 
open to, personal and national prejudices and interpretation and .itb 
• careful guidance the issues can be sho.n to be challenging both in 
themselves and by comparison ^uith national interpretations. ' Thus 
whila personal perceptions can be a grave taeaKnaas, there can be a 
very important bonus in interpretation .hen carefully and sympathetically 
handled. 

While still regarding the case study as being a personal inter-. 
pretation of the writer, the case itself must contain facta near- 
facts u,hich can be examined in some way more objectively by z^saders in 
• discussion. There is a .ay in .hich. facts and interpretation, becausa 
they are embedded in the case study must be examined in relationship to 
their context and the value to the international study group is that 
the exercise of checking out the relationship betu^sen facta and events 
becomes a significant part of the clarification process a,.d individual 
understanding. In any case, the case study enables discussion to 
centre on the case rather than vague ideas of graining', .management', 
•innovation*, 'reform* or whatever. 
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B. International Perspectiv/eg 

Ub have used no cases which could ba considered as inter- 
national in themselv/es* All case studies haue been based on 
mono-national events. The implication of this has meant that 
the writers have had to bear in mind the needs of an international 
readership uhich has led in some instances to the cases baing 
presented in a" pedestrian and oversimpla uayc But this has only 
• exceptionally occurred and for the most part th© international 
readership has been a spur to examination and clarity, so that 
nationals have been forced into raising questions about their oun 
innovation and indeed about the educational process in their own . . 
country o The case study for internationsi^ presentation requires 
a much deeper probing of assumptions than a study for cojnpatriots* 
Sometimas, of course, presenting countries have been remarkably 
uncritical about their innovations, often not realising that other 
countries' have progressed further so that they ara somewhat shocked 
to hear the kind of searching questions others ask, but then 
occasionally national pride has encouraged readers to be mora 
critical than the case deserves - they have forgotten their own 
vulnerability. . . • 

It can hardly' be overemphasised houi pervasive national culture 
and assumptions can bs in the compilation of the case, in its inter- 
pretation and evaluation, concepts of the nature of education itself 
vary frcm country to country so that the idea of 'elementary 
education^ for instance, must be carefully end thoroughly explained 
be Tore discussants fly off into abstract debate in which individual 
values are skated over. Ule have tried as far as possible to be aware 
of this but the problems between people who share the sama mother 
O tonnue can be even greater than between those who speak different 
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languages* One uay to av/oid this problem is to examine not so much 
the case itself as the v/alues and concepts that are raised fay the 
case - with a constant mov/ing betuesn the leuels of abstraction and 
concreteness* 

In spite of this, some cultural differences are more apparent 
than real. Administratiua behauiour, for instance, tends to follow 
, remarkably similar basic patterns whether a country be centralised 
.or localised; that is, bureaucrats are bureaucrats uhereev/ar they 
aire. •Comprehensiua'^ may haue different meanings in national nonefrv- 
clature but no one confuses ^comprehensiue* with 'selectiv/e' education. 
People themselv/es also beW^ua in remarkably similar ways and it comes 
sometimes as a surprise to discover that teachers in other schools 
feel juat the same as ue do about the same sort of problems. For 
some people, .the most important rev/elation about cases is their, 
closeness to their own situation* 

Houev/er, this is to speak of the situation in general. Quits 

cleariy national differences are very real in particular and specific 

cases and the vieuipoint of another country is a v/aluabia may of seeing 

• • • 

the significance of the differences. Each country sees its problems 

in its ouin uiay and the interplay of issues takes on a national dis^ 

tinction; Hence in some countries political issues predominate, 

in others social, in yet others economic factors and so on. The 

danger is that a giuen country may value certain issues as against 

others and ignore the relevance of others. In the international seminar 

people can give forceful arguments for their taking another vieui of 

things and one can be made to realise not only that there are 

different ways of looking at a situation but that there are different 

mays of describing the elements that make up the issues and hence more 

openings for finding situations. In other words, in the international 

c»Am^n«ftn rkr>nK1 amo aro hrniinhh niif. infrn f.hft nnan ¥.Y\s»h. ha\ta lain H^Hrfon' 



wo.fjr una u&ner perspeucive, as Doing inapplicable - "if you 
really knaui our .situation, you uould knou that ish»t possibio ^ 
further discussion can ba opened up by tha other non-nationals 
simply seeking Far more explanation and inf ormatinn* 

It goes almost without saying that it is absolutely essential for 
the general climate of an international seminar to be open, supportive 
and friendly^ In practice, many people arrive feeling defensive or 
aggressive about thair oun country, ready to defend before evan the* 
sign of attack. This is a natural reaction' to an unfamiliar situation 
which is common enough in ordinary courses and conferences let alone 
international ones where there will always be political overtones. • 
The social-psychology is a natural study in itself and at this point 
we can do little more to refer to it as an element in conference culture o 
Our ^experience would suggest, however, that the use of a case is a means 
of defusing potential conflict situations becausa issues focus closely * 
on the case study rathar than more diffuse issues, and disagreements can 
ba contained on an intellectual and cerebral level without too much 
emotion being generated^ 

Because many questions of clarification and fact arise in the 
discussion of the case, the early stages of analysis ususally take a 
gentle, low key tone which does much to ease the anxieties of the 
presenting country members* From time to time an individual will be 
blunt or rude but it is very seldom that an outright attack is made 
upon the innovation described - and if it is, the critic has probably 
shown other problems of relationship which isolate him from his fellow 
countrymen* Some of these 'elementary* questions can be the most 
searching because they touch the very roots of administrative assump- 
tions - the role of tha American Superintendent or the 'Scottish Director 
of Education are cases in point. Since course members need to know basic 
facts, the quastioning about roles and status, goals and objectives, 
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values and assumptions aftan reach the heart of the matter nob 
because the questioners are brilliantly analytical but because as 
quite ordinary educators they need to knot, hou, one innovation relates 
to their otan understanding of educational change. Soras of the most 
perceptive comments about, for example, open plan schools have caa,a 
from teachers i^orking at the practical level rather than academics 
concerned uith high theory. 

Our use of case studies has been on conferences uith practitioners 
and not with students in training. Hence ^ea,b9rs' experience is 
exceedingly varied; soma are school and claasroorn practitioners " 
• concerned uith the daily running of education ^aca to face ^,ith the 
pupil and studantj others are adrrrinistratbrs fro.^, all levels of ths 
system; yet others are trainers and theoreticians. By no rr.sans. is«. 
everybody involved in innovation at the present tipe. Hence there 
are many levels of understanding. Teachers may experience difficulty 
tiith the general abstractions of th.^ academies; academies may fail . 
to understand the realities of the classroom; trainers may feel 
uncomfortably in the middle u^hile administrators may be blinkered by . 
a too impersonal bureaucratic view of things. The hope is that they 
uill all come together and chip away at one another* 3 biases. Ir> 
this regard the role of course tutors and consultants becomes important 
allied to the way the conference is split up into uork groups or » family « 
groups. Group tutors cannot afford to be didactic or missionary but 
have the task of creating a good tiorking climate, provocative yet con-" 
ciliatory, comfortable yet intellectually aware - but here ue are on 
the familiar ground of the qualities of the good teacher. Wb hava 
found that only if there is an atmosphere of true collaboration with 
the conference members all considered to be equals can good, perceptive, 
critical, analytical work be achieved; any attempts to bludgeon or 
force people into an attitude favourable to a particular innovation is 



sur© to fail» An interesting aspect,, houever, of the mixture of 
pQoplo uith different status in their own countries, is that the inter- 
national conference is a great leveller. A high bureaucrat is soon 
put in his place by a teacher from another countryj. a superintendent . . 
and a politician find they arenH even interested in one another* s 
back hor?e status; an academic and a practitioner find they can discuss 
as equals an innovation that would have polarised them in their home 
countryr All of which indicates that status problems may be a larger 
•factor in free discussion of back home problems that wq often give 
attention to» Perhaps the international setting is necessary '.if 
there is to be genuinely free discussion. 
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II TypQs or Case Sbudy 

Tha term 'case stud/» is one of those generalised terms much • 
used in education that can cover a multitude of quite different 
ideas. The cere meaning appears to be some form of presentation 
about an organisational or administrative situation which is 
follotJBd by a discussion and analysis. There are a number of ways 
in which this may be done and one of the issues in our experience 
has been over the teaching attached to the learning process - 
that is to say, whether it was necessary to have * tutors^ uho 
would try to ensure that learning should take a particular farm 
and be based on some clear academic principles as with traditiqnal 
case study teaching in the major business schools. On the whole, 
• wa decided that tha tutor role would be facilitativa rather than ' 
didatic on the assumption that there was enough exparierica and 
expertise in the groups as a whole to ensure member satisfaction 
with the learning involved. At. all the seminars there ware people 
with international reputations who we used as resource people bub 
the essential quality of the seminar was bringing peopla together 
to make their Gwn positive contributions rather than to be 'taught by 
experts*. ... 

l/arious forms of presentation and examination of casaa were 
used but the essential format was (l) some pre-reading of written 
material, (2) a presentation by those involved in the innovation, 
(3) discussion in small groups, (4) some form of recording of 
findings. UIb should like to consider here tha various kinds of 
study opsn to us, though not all have been practical or possible* 

All cases represent a slice in time of an organisation or 
innovation. There is probably no way of isolating an event from 



ERIC its pre-and post-history. Indeed one of the difficulties is 



knowing when an innouation began and when it ended. • Thero ccem 
to be two comrnon develcpments to innoviatians - cither they fail oj: 
ara abandoned, or they are reformed in a sort of counter— innovation* 
Hence it is aluays difficult to know uhat phasG of an innovation to 
deal uith* Most innovations that ua used appeared to be in a healthy 
stags of dBvalopmant bub that uias because the international context 
of Gur. situation seemsd to call for contemporaneous innovation. Uq 
need to consider the use of completed innovations as a learning resource. 
At any rate, our choice of a tirnll^slice is significant in itself becausa 
it has implications for the analysis of the case in that we may 
unconsciously have excluded essential information. 

Somatimes cases are presented phase by phase over a period of time 
in such a way that analysis of one part must be analysed subsequently 
in the light of further information. This would appear to be a useful 
teaching method uisre it not for the fact that phased case stud-las t6nd 
to be far too bulky and the writers tend to contrive what happens so 
that the issues have been predetermined- It is almost a dishonest uay 
of teaching though fairly widely practised in management teaching*. Our 
concern uas not to lead on uith adulterated information because our 
objective was to increase our understanding as much as that of our ■ 
fellow seminarists ^r.d ua felt that going to and ^fro through a case 
was a more creative way than moving on from artificial phase to artificial 
phase. It uas also felt that information about the situation in which 
the case was embedded should be freely available at the outset,^ and 
essential information should not be withheld for the sake of the 'game'» 

Probably one of the most useful forms of case study is the incident 
study when a single incident has to bs discussed without the need to refer tc 
too much surrounding information* But again this is good teaching method 
like the *in-tray' exercises where the studant has to respond to a specific 



problem in the form oT a letter, memo, or communication that has ccma 
into his in-tray. The nearest ua got to this was the isolating oV 
« critical incidents » in the innovations themsalves hut thxs was 
the product, of analysis not presentation. Our interest was not to 
present seminar members uith simple problems but to help them to 
analyse situations comprised of a complex sequence of inter-^related 
events* 

The esses we used were real in that they were accounts of uhat 
was belieued to have actually occurred. There is some- merit in using 
cases that have been made up but only if they are romantic Piction. 
Iilhara there is a pretence at. realism this falls flat as patently dis-- 
honest but a subjective, rcmanticised account of an event uhich is 
also clearly knoun as such as the merit of raising issues in free un- 
inhibited discussion. While we all had our fantacies about the cases 
ua used, the method of realistic fiction was not used by us simpj^y 
because the availability of real national casas was much mere useful 
to our purposes. 

life attempted to present all the cases, even the smaller ones which 
participants brought with them and consisted of a feu pages, as general 
ones and not oriented to one discipline or perspective. In actuality 
this is not possible; all educational innovations have a pedagogic 
bias and political, economic and social overtones predominate. But 
we were anxious not to have » political' cases; or sociological cases 
because we were keen to use the multivariable responses of seminar 
participants, Of course, people tended to exhibit role perspectives - 
teachers saw things from a tsacher»s viewpoint, administrators fro?;i an 
administrative, academics from a theoretical and trainers tried to look 
at them from every point of - view but their own. In this tjay both 
presentation and analysis were hopefully comprehensive and all-embracing 
at least in theory. Far clearly certain issues did dominate and a 



correct analysis required an understanding of the balance of factors. 

Our hooo uas aluays to prouids a comfnent-free presentation and 
analysis but in the event the biases in presentation proved generally 
to be an asset in analysis because it provided a fair starting point for 
discussion. Where the presenters spoke of their innovation as 
'successful** the obvious question uas 'how do you knouit was successful?' 
Wh^ra the presenting group spoke of the issues as not being financial a 
leading question concerned a comparison of costs of the innovative and 
non-innovative situations. Naturally, too, member bias uas apparent in 
discussion since everyone has preferences for areas af ' discussion and 
classes of causes. 

The presentation of a case is often followed by a number of questions 
students might ask about the situation. Generally speaking ue did not ' 
do this but preferred to leave the discussion open. In some cases this 
uas a weakness because it ailouad soma people to dominate the discussion 
groups, left .areas of concern to chance picking up, and may have confused 
less academic people who wanted clearer lines to work along* Hoy much 
dependence the teacher creates is a large psdagogic question and for us 
the answer had to centre round the degree of trust we had in our 
colleagues and our unwillingness to dominate not only the seminars but 
the kind and quality of thinking that went on there. had no doubt 

about tha collegeality of our learning. . 

Presentation of cases during a seminar presents problems of boredom 
and fatigue. There must be variety in presentation and ue achieved this 
with major cases^ All the usual methods of presentation were used — 
videotapes, transparencies, overhead projectors, wall displays, films 
and dramatisation. - The difficulty with a lively presentation is that it 
is the mode of presentation that receives the discussion not tha content 
of the case. Furthermore, the presentation highlights some issues at 
the expense of others and this was certainly the case with our major 



"Anatomy of Educational Innovation"^ ^ if only because tha whole was 
far tco large for any presentation othsr than a complete reading of 
the book. Also open to our usg uiere simulations, games and experi- 
ential situations but ue used them only on one course in addition to 
the sti*aight case studies • Their use as adjuncts to case historias 
has yet to be explored and it uiould be our hope to draw on experiences 
elsetiihera to examine the implications of experiential learning (also n 
balouj) in an international setting - a situation ua x/ieu with soma 
caution at the present time though we feel that some useful develop- 
ments can be expected during ^:ha next year or so. 




(n) Smith, Louis H & Keith, Pat fl: Anatomy of Educational Innovation ; 
An Organisational Analysis of an elementary school 
aohn Uiley t Son, N.Y. 1971. 



CasQ Studies hai/e to be written or compiled mith some framework, 
so»ns objectives and some purposes in mind» .ftnyon^ who has thumbed 
through a book of case studies or incide»nfc studies has expeirienced 
the frustration of not being able to find anything suitable^ And 
it is no use asking someone just to urite a case study without 
telling thsm 'aihy it is required - for uhoj] and for what purposa* 
So every case study is constructed according to some sort of modal 
and guidelines even if these are only imfjerfectly perceived by the 
uriter. Thus there are a number of ways in which cases may ba 
described which uiill greatly influence the way they are used since 
the utility of a case is directly relahad to the congruence between 
the construction model and the analytical modal. 

The commonest models for cases are the closed and open systems 
models.. The closed system model assumes that the case episode is 
isolated and can be -discussed in itself and without reference to other 
environmental factors,. . In all likelihood the view of organisation 
and innovations is that of a closed. episode in which behaviour is 
either effective or ineffective. Oavelopment within the episode 
is sequential but not necessarily relational. The open systems 
model takes a different view because the boundaries around the 
episode will be seen as open and permeable and relationships are 
seen as causal as well as sequential. The use of open-systems models 
to describe organisations is now almost universal as a means of 
analysis though there are a number oF considerable objections to the 
oversimplification to which they seem almost inevitahly to be reduced, 
Whichever model the case writer uses, he inserts categories of behaviour 
into the model and ensures that he provides information about it which 
the case reader is expected to pick up. Thus if he uses an open- 
systems model with 'feedback loop (which is the commonest type)^"^ and 



' includes the reuard system as en elenGnt ha uill provide information 
about the consequences of the failure of the innovation to prov/ide 
adequate rewards for its members* The adv/antage of an open-systems 
model is that it shuuia relationships, causes and modifications in a 
systematic inter-relational way* On the other hand, a closed-systema 
model tends touards the check list of aspects of orsanisational 
functioning • This is not so bad as open-systems enthusiasts uould 
suggest since often perceived relationships are spurious and the 
examination of cause and effect can become exceedingly tangled* 
Closad system models may be more opan to interpretation but from a 
learning point of view (since the 'truth' can never be known only 
spsculatad upon^ infcarprstation niHy prouida a better basis for be- 
hauioural changa than the intellectual understanding of a complax 
modal. There may be a tendancy for an open-systanis modal to giua 
all elsmants parity as against the closed systems model giving undue 
importance to one strend in the innouation. 

Tha simplest tnodel from a learning/teaching point of uieu is 
none-disciplinary. . That is, it takes a clear economic or political 
or sociological uiew of tha case episads and deals uiith it from that 
point of uisu alone. There is much to be said for this approach. At 
least the psrspacciue is claar and the ensuing analysis and discussion 
can be clearly focused without hedge-hopping around other issuss. It 
is a uay of concentrating the mind though tha aduanfcage is to thosa 
uho have tha appropriate intellectual discipline uhila the others ara 
left out. Wevertheless, becausa attention is focused uiithin tha 
mono-disciplinary area tha debate itself cannot easily be initiated 
by introducing irrelevant perspsctiuas . - at least, that is the 
theoretical position. 

In practice, most case studies are mulbi-disciplinary, " or, to 
put it unkindly, just mixed up. It is impossible for a single uriter 



to keep all thQ slements in balance and the task for a team of writers • . 
is not justified by the use the study is put to. Caso Studies run 
the risk of requiring much more of the writers than the users and it 
is the writers who seem to be the main bsnsficiaries. It is a great 
temptation to aim at comprehensiveness only to be frustrated by the 
impossible ~ because data is unavailable at ths time of writing, or 
the uritsr is carried away by soma interest or enthusiasm, or the 
. narrative comes out 'of skew as one facet is developed so that no 
place can be found to fit other events inj time, too, has a way of 
passing quickly in the writing. Complexity often leads to obtuseness 
and if the situation is really complex then diary notes from one actor 
or an imaginative narrative ^y anothar will serve just as wall. For 
one thing is quite certain, only too often what passes fur compre- 
hensiusness in the eyes of the writer appears as absolute confusion to 
the reader. 

One method that we used, quite successfully it would appear, was 
to give outline instructions to writers of what cams to be called 
rianagament Analysis Papers or H.A.P.s These included a description 
of the kind of points it was felt one could expect to bs raised with 
at the end a summary of points or issues which favoured and/ar dis- 
favoured tha innovation. Tha idea of tha pro's and con's was that 
of a Force Field Analysis but^ as those who have expsrisnced this techniquj 
know^it is dacidsly difficult to give any quantification of » field 
forces* and such sxercises to quantify the unquantifiable are best 
avoided. Nevertheless, having to ask the questions »How strong do 
you feel this influence was and what did it assist and what prevent", 
was a useful starting point in analysis and a helpful pointer in ths 
compilation of the study. 

The use of a model appeals to the neat and tidy mind; perhaps 
ana already closed to issues and there is certainly the dangsr that 



some uriters believe they have everything neatly se\jn up* Since it 
was the expectation that case uriters were as much in the learning 
situation as case readers anything which impedsd learning was to be 
avoided. Unhappily, there was strong resistance of many case writers 
to learning about their ouin case and a case writer may even have a 
ready answer . — "Well, I think I can assure you that your point didn^t 
apply in this instance," ' . 

So in some ways, a narrative and historical account of what 
happened in the innovation may well have been as good as the attempted 
technical accounts wa asked for on at least one of the seminars. It is, 
of course, another question as to whether many people have the narrative 
and descriptive skills to- outline the history of an episode in which they ^ 
have been involved. Selective, perception and selective nis;Tiory are but 
two of the problems. Writing is itself a considerable skill and so is thi 
ability to order ideas in ways which represent the author^ s own view 
of things. Few people can properly separate fact and fantasy yet are 
often more convninced of the truth of a falsely remembered incident 
than the correctness of a neutral yet crucial development. At least . 
these are the kinds of issues in narrative writing. Yet in some ways 
fiction is more useful than the varnished "truth". 

In the process of compiling the case study, tha writer may be acting 
as intermadiary and not as one of the actual participants. Additionally, 
the writer might be relying on researchers to provide him with information 
and all these filters provide opportunities for distortion. In soma 
ways this is unimportant provided tha users (the tutors) acknawledga 
that the case in no way represents the real event. The intellectual 
dishonesty arises when the * teacher" believes tha case to be reality and 
hence also that his interpretation is an understanding of tha reality- 
This caution, of course, represents a phenomenological view of the use 
of case studies but an important one in the international context because 
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most seminar membBrs will have very little experience of other national 
contexts yet they are expecting and are expected to ^ undsrstand ' the 
cases under review. And one of the crunches comes uhsn the partici-- 
pants in the case discount the arguments of the other seminar msmbsrs 
by such statements as, "Yes, but things don't work like that in our 
country*" 

There are four major danger areas in the constructing of case studies 
which deserve our attention^ The first is biased perspactives in . 
selecting material; we have discussed that at seme length but it is . 
an insoluble problem uith any kind 6f reportage and in a sense, the recoqni 
of it is the best defence against it. The second is omissions either 
unconscious or delibsrate which lead to a falsification of the material ' 
presented* There is no defence against this because one cannot discuss 
what is not present at all and the exercise of asking about possible 
omissions appears obstructionist if not destructivBo And the truth 
is, most people are quite unauare that thay have missed out the most 
important facts, ideas or incidents if only because the most obvious are 
most easily taken for granted and the most threatening the most liable to 
suppression. The third danger is bias touiards certain- ansuiars and 
solutions for a whole host of possible reasons. Few participants in 
innovative episodes like to feel they cannot entirely understand what 
is going on so everyone has an explanation. The need to explain always 
precedes the willingness to analysa hence explanations are more common- 
than reasons and the understanding of causes. In any case, the study 
itself was doubtless chosen because it illustrates some particular 
theories and this is decided before the case has been examined, 3ust 
occasionally it does happen that the selected case turns out to be quite 
inappropriate for its purpose and 30 it becomes an embarrassment rather 
than a new opportunity. The fourth danger springs from the need to 
give •closure' to events and incidents^ As explained earliar innovations 
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«o not have discrete beginnings and endlnss and the selection of a case 
is almost impossible u,lthout leaving loose ends either side. But 
because people like neatness, urlters often .rap the case up „lth a ' 
nice sense of finality .hen closure is just not a feature of Iho case. 
In this connection it is .orth remembering the concept of .the counter- 
Innovation uhich represents the reaction against the innovation to bring 
it into line or consolidate it into the system; often this le a distinct 
but related episode (e.g. the change of Heads at Countesthorpe).' If • ' 
the .rlter or tutor has a need to bring the case to closure, it is more 
likely that he has made quite specific judgements about the event; in 
this case he should be uery of omposing his judgments and evaluations ' ' 
on his sfcudsnts and colleaguaa. 
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IV Analysis oF Cage StudiBs 

Much of this section relates closely to the prauious ona on the 
compilation of cases. At least the two processes of compilation and 
analysis should have a relationship, though it would be a dangerous 
assumption that because a study has baen compiled on the basis of ons 
model, the analysis must procagd according to the same modsl. This 
would be at variance uith good academic practice. But the basic issue 
of .analysis is the reconciling of the different perspectiv/es and needs . 
in the study group and since almost invariably groups have leaders, the" 
nominated leader must decide on his role - facilitator, teachar or 
colleague. In this situation they are not compatible. 

. . ■ A mono-disciplinary analysis is clearly" the easiest provided thera 
is a good gsneral understanding of that discipline in the study group, 
otheruise thare are important issues of group dynamics - statbs, " authorit: 
leadership, decision making. Even u/ith one discipline like politics oj: 
sociology, it is unlikely that thare uill be much agreement but the debate 
can proceed on agreed terms for the rules of the discipline are undarstcoc 
In the end there may even be conciliation and agreement though it is 
likely mare of the discussion will have been about the theories of the" 
discipline than the realities of the case, • . -. 



A multi-disciplinary approach is more difficult though easier in 
one way for the leader - he can avoid taking sides. The problems with 
the multi-disciplinary approach is to find soma common ground. .Even 
agreemant on differences uould be an achievement but too often agreements 
take place on conflicting premises. In any case some of the concepts 
within a discipline are not easily compatible with similar concepts in 
other disciplines - for example the idea of contract in lau, economics, ' 
^ sociology and psychology. In any case, in analysis a facile discussion 

EKjC of issues and anecdotal discussion like 'He shouldnH have done that - 
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now uhat I did hihen I uas in a similar position uas •'. The 

analysis must bs academically reputable and analytical schema are 
very tricky things to handle - for instance the concept of pouer 
relationships cannot be dismissed in a fiv/e minute interchange. The 
purpose of case analysis is not just to respond to the situation des- 
cribed but to examine the theorstlcal explanations for bshauiour and 
ev/ents. Thus,- for example, uhan an issue of interpersonal relation- 
ships arises there will be some quite clear thscrefcical explanations 
in social-psychology. Whether these are the same or not as explanations 
in economics or politics .is an issue for debate but not a reason for 
ignoring an examination of ths socio-psychological perspective in ordar 
to gain insight from at least one ualid psrspectiv/a. In this procsss 
the temptation to offer opinions rather than developed rational explana- 
tions has to be resisted. ^ 

One approach to case studies may be termed "comprehensive" because 
some people try to reach a complete understanding of everything in the 
innovation. That just is not possible and the analysis generates into 
a turgid, exchange of opinions. A case requires only one clear- insight ' 
to be justified in its use and it is a pity that soma people try to 
squeeze more from the situation than is really in it. Comprehensive 
analyses on the scale of a short saminar cannot, ba mountsd or 
defended and in our experience there uas no need tc worry casas to 
death just for the saka of looking at it from all points of view, 

• A fruitful approach to analysis is what might be termed the parametric. 
In this approach a number of critical issues or parameters are offered as 
a basis for discussion and exploration. Thesa may be ^sad as a kind .of 
check list of aspects or facets of the innovation but the difficulty is 
in relating them to one another. Of course, inter-relationships are 
Q problematical anyuay and systems modals do not deal uith this issue 
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satisfactorily. It may ba that relationships are less important than 

is sofpstimss suggested becauss an individual's conceputal models may 

ba erroneously based* The difficulty uith all models is that they 
tend to ba too simple or else unmanageable. 

Already on several occasions comment has been made about tha 
anecdotal responsa to cases. Rany practitioners find it difficult 
to deal in general conceptualising and they tend to generalise their 
particularities and particularise uihen generalities are required. In 
other uords, many teachers have to be induced gently into uays of 
conceptual thinking. For this reason, the use of personal reminiscences 
and anecdotes is a means of achieving security in the group and there is 
no reason uhy personal anecdotes cannot be used also to develop 
theoretical concepts* At least to retail an anecdote is a positive 
response. Further, it is sometimes only possible to explain a hypothesis 
by illustrating' it with an incident. Uhat has to ba avoided, however, is 
the continual swapping of anecdotes, merely capping one story uith arjother* 
Sometimes academics who have themselwes been floored by tha case study, 
hava recourse to story telling and perhaps sometimes the stories are 
more insightful than the theories. . 

Piost groups have a need for an expert, a guru. The group leader 
can all too easily fall to the temptation to offer what is wanted, though 
not needed* Ua are all flattered when listened to and have to resist 
the urge to dominate the group. There are no clear cut "answers" to 
case studies only informed and intelligent discussion in which all can 
take part equally because that is the learning process that we have nrost 
valued* This is not to say that individuals cannot make analyses and 
share them with the group; indeed, that is to be encouraged. But the 
•nature of case learning is based on mutual sharing of explanations and 
interpretations and no one can be permitted to become know-all to the 
group* 



Thcjre are a number oT methods by which the analysis process may 
be achieved^ Individuals may maka an analysis and present it to 
the group; tha group membars may work in sub-^groups or groups 
themselv/es might join togather after some initial work* A tutor 
might take the group through an analysis procedure according to his 
preferred 'teaching style', or 'experts' may bs imported into the 
group to f acilitata analysis • In the end indiv/iduals uill only 
learn in proportion to what they put into the process but the climate 
of the group ought to bs such as to encourage participation, not deny 
it^ As part of this process, or additional to it, an expert, authority 
□5: member of tha innouation URdar discussion may prov/ide an analysis 
for the group but there has sometimas been an interesting tendency for 
a case uriter to attempt a final and conclusive summing up in terms of 
his presentation of the case even though general discussion had made 
•clear that some of his interpretations and perceptions had been 
erronaous (in that he admitted to other possibilities). In a quite 
serious way such, and similar, attamptai to bring finality can undo a 
good deal of sympathetic uork that has bean done by other study group 
members* 

It is most unlikaly that there can be any planning of further 
action in the case studies wa have discussed because although many of 
our cases were of innovations still in tha development stage^ they had 
all completed certain critical stages in their developments. Hence the 
necessary exercise was an additional one, that of examining the* nature 
of the new situation. In practice this was an opportunity we did nat^ 
take and were unable to take because these were early days of theory 
building for all of us. But thara can be no doubt that the next, and 
present, staga to latch onto is the ongoing aspect of the innovation and 
work not. so much on prediction (which everyone would like but which is 
a very dangerous practice) as our dealing with the situation in the hera 



-na. Of ne„ t.ohni.u.s onu appro....3, net nacessa.Xly tSo o.„ious 
one Of organisation Development Cu«ioulu. Oavelop.an. that have 
been .uch diseased in education everywhere. It seeos likely that 
ne. developments in our teaohlng proara^e „lll he a searoh for 
halpina skills rather than analytical ones. 
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. themselv/33, or colleagues of thsirs, are tha presenters there is the 
double problem of partisanship end ouer-reaction in defence against 
attack. It is v/ery difficult for students to be honest and open 
when they are face to face uith those inv/olvad since almost" any 
"critique*' is liable to he inbarprofced as criticism and ev/en con- 
structiv/e suggestions hav/e an implisd superiority. Yet the temptation • 
. . • to defend has to be faced up to if the discussion is to be a real 

learning situation. What is passed has happened and cannot ba undona 
but future situations uill hav/2 to be faced and true experience leads 
to adaptability. While real cases are open to the debating of falsa 
• issues, they are discussed in a context that prouidas additional inforna- 
.tion end it is a legitimate use of studies to use this resource in 

order to 'go beyond' the presented case, euan to tackling head on 

tha biases and partisanship evident in the selection and presentation 

of material. 

Related to partisanship in which the presenters may be doing little 
mora than offer a justification for their oun strategies and approaches, 
are the biases of the students and teachers examining the case. It is " 
only too easy to adopt an ideological " approach which is not appropriate. 
So soma cases may be presented as a justification for a centralised system 
or a. decentralised ons and the studants may taka an opposing view and 
aitack from an ideological point of uieu uiithcut engaging the proper 
intellecbual analysis* Equally, a teacher may prefer a particular 
analytical model or paradigm and insist on a basis of approach uhich is 
irrelevant but suits his position or discipline. Thus econc.-nic models 
may be used instead of political ones and political ones instead of 
sociological. bJhen there are dominant members of study groups their 
personalistic approaches are a considerable danger and groups are ofben 
unable to deal uith the situation unless there is careful leadership from 
ErJc ^^^^ consultants. In the IHTECrjcgse, the internabionalisrn 

of -the chosen staff members was generally an adequate safeguard against. 
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In this section ua shall drsu together ab the risk oT repotition 
soma or tha cnajor issues that arise* out of our use and cxpariancs 
of casas. Ua shall be critical of what ue hav/a dona because wa 
ere anxious not to becona ccmplacent about using a techniqua that 
can bacofpe vary autoinatic and cbscura a uhole multitude of learning 
and teaching problems. lil© sea tha use of cases as an essentially 
teaching and research approach which can give insight into the 
probleiiis of managerr.ent but which does not of itself provide manage-- 
ment skills.. Of course, skills cannot be learned without insights 
but the learning of insights and skills require two different 
processes ev/en if in soma circumstances these processes can go on 
- side by side. We are concerned with two types of learning — 
cognitive and affective^"\ There can be no doubt that one of the 
unresolved problems op managament education is the dichotomy between 
intellectual understanding and behavioural competence. The situation 
is complicated because teachers of management are not always good 
managers themselves but expect their students to be,. On our courses 
ue tried to have no * teachers' but this was wishing for the moon. 
Even when intellectually a person has understood tha problems of 
a case study, there is no certainty that the situation would be 
much changed if ha could have his time over againo 'It is no doubt 
particularly fortunate, that in regard to innovations at least, 
history never repeats itself. _ ^. . ^ . 

People tend to take sides vary quickly whan discussing a case 
doubtless because they wish to defend their own behaviour which they 
see reflected in the case. This is especially so with incident 
studies when the temptation to give a quick, forthright solution " 
is very great • In case studies whore the original participants 

(n) To use two of Oleomas terms without being necessarily committed to 
his definitions* , 
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at least, parochialism and pcrrounBSS of thinking* 

Wot only specific to international seminars but also to others' 
luhare several acadsmic disciplinss are involved are differences of 
usage and meaning* Printed usages are more open to observation and 
caution their colloquialisms in spaech - for instance in American 
English "it went like a bomb" maans "it was a disaster 'uhile in 
U^K. English it means "it was an enormous success"- Phrases slipped 
out in speech can ba passed by uithout being caught while the printed 
uord can be retrieved. Sometimes, considerable misunderstandings 
arise from linguistic usage and these are compounded uhen some group 
members have less than complete command of the languaga* Closely 
allied are cultural differences and these iuere noted over such tern^a 

•y 

as ^opan school^, comprehensive school, grammar school, gymnasium and 
of course the English eccentricity and perversity of calling 'private^ 
schools 'public' schools. Sometimes 'elementary edu<:ation^ has widely 
.differing connotations and many facts of education are just not known 
or remembered such as the age of starting school. The Norwegian 
term '9 year school^, or Swedish 'folkskule' are examples of terms 
which can only be understood from an experience base rather than 
a dictionary definition.. If educational cultural differences from 
country to country are not well understood yet taken for granted by 
nationals (the. English and Americans tend to assume everyon? knows all 
about their educational systemsl), political systems are even less well 
Understood. Even whan a system can be explained— and politics are 
too full of cultural nuances ever to be understood simply by definition - 
its significance can seldom be grapsad by a foreigner. Yet most 
educational systems are expressions of political systems in a remarkable 
way sincG they express the central political ideologies. The decentra- 
lised English system is a case in point since it amounts almost^^to a 
laissez-faire attitude of live and let live and compromise rather than 
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a closely defined legal sepavation of pouars* This makes it difficult 
for Englishman to understand the conl.calised Norusgian system as 
against the centralised Susdish and the German State systems as 
compared uith the Dutch religious divisions. This often means that 
casB discussions hov/cr on the edge of being political discussions (and 
certainly they concern themselves with political issues) rather than 
looking for academic disciplines to seek analytical models* In 
centralised systems, for instance, political issues have greater salience 
than in decentralised systems where sociological perspectives are more 
obviously relevant. Since emotions are strongly involved in polibical 
issues, it is not always easy to adopt a neutral and uncommitted approach 
to issues where a complexity of political issues is evident or even 
partly submerged. 

There is no such thing as a complete case ^study or a completa case» 
It is not just a matter of the difficulty .nf deciding when a* case begins 
and when it ends, but to choose appropriate perimeters within which to 
contain "the. study. All human .events take^ place in a social context 
and the whole of life is present as background to every case studied. 
The mere act of selecting material ancj content for a study is an act of 
evaluation arid interpretation. Clearly when the participants write the 
study their . selection is interpratatively significant but even an out-- 
sider who has been chosen far his impartiality must select and in so 
doing exercises his judgement and evaluates relevance. Though this 
incompleteness is quite obvious, the implication is that there may not 
only be more to uncover if one digs down deep enough but that the best 
way to understand the case may be to understand what surrounds it, in 
the way that a naughty child can only be understood if his parents and 
family are understood. The danger of incompleteness is that techniques 
of analysis may also betray into a quite wrong interpretation of the 
situation and so the learning is false learning because the situation as 



seen by the ctudsnts uas not the situation that actually obtained. 
It would be difficult to knou to what cxtont this happened on the 
IHTEC courses, but it certainly happened with some cases. Those 
that were brief and lacked back-up resources such as participants 
and additional data. But then Misinterpretation is possible with 
even the most richly prov/idsd case* 

Associated with incompleteness is the retrospective nature of 
nearly all cases, few cases are written while they are happening and, 
therefore, they are a recollection of and reflection on what has (or 
is believed to have) occurred. Sometimes this can quite distort the 
time sequence of events or'^tha salience of certain events; there is 
already a strong element of explanation in the writing. There is no 
"way of avoiding this other" than by the most careful attention to diaries 
and records yet many innovations are not well recorded in this way 
since almost by nature an innovation does not fall into established 
recording patterns unless it be a bureaucratic innovation or the result 
of long political campaigning • In the very process of its development 
an innovation sets down new lines of progress but it may also use the 
structures already existing but imbue tham with new meaning. In this 
way, a Director of Education may appear to be the key figure in an innova- 
tion whereas in reality it is his deputy ^s son whose response to the ' 
present system throws up its deficiencies. 

It is an understatement to say that case studies are difficult to 
write, though a well-written one appears deceptively so. All writing about 
real life involves selection of material but cases require the skill of 
the detective novel. For not only has the writer to have a clear 
paradigm in his own mind for construction but he must also plant enough 
clues to lead the reader to wish to examine the evidence. This is not 
to say that the IMTEC cases were works of fictional narrative ^nor that . 
they were simply teaching party tricks, anecdotes intended to catch the 



unuary student out* It is just impor.siblc to wrxte an account of a 
sequence of events without giving r.orne limits of what is to rolloui as 
the uritor bocoriss auare of the need. For these are case histories in 
the proper (and almost clinical) sense of the i-rord. They were what 
actually happened and in that uay uiore quita unique* This raises 
problems of abstractednesss, generalisation and extrapolation. If a 
studied case is unique and distinct, uihat generalisations are possible, 
what level of abstract thought can be applied and uhat inferences can 
be legitimately mads from it? It raises, too, the level of abstrachness 
with which students. themselves cah copa, since soma students (especially 
teachers) find generalised abstractions most difficult to deal with. 
Teachers often appear to call for concreteness uhen they need generalised 
principles and to shy away from practical detail by calling for generalised 
theories. This is a hazard of teaching management theories to teachers 
but a real problem nonetheless. Hou does this apply to any situation? 
The teacher cries but seldom uaits to have it explained why. A reason 
for this inay.be the rich complexity of the teaching situation which can ' 
never be properly organised so that events can be predicted^ Yst a value • 
of studying cases is to discover if there is any predictability and the 
manageinent teachar assumption is that there certainly is. But houi can 
learning be transferred from an understanding of the case to behaviour 
in a new and 'real' situation? There is empirical evidence that little 
transference takes place at all; the individual who is good at case 
studies is not always good at management (and, of course, vice versa). 
There really is a very real problem here for it asks the most basic 
question of all about the use of case studies - what effect does 
learning from case studies have on the behaviour of the individual? 
Of course, other means of learning have been used on all the IflTEC 
courses, but the case study does appear to give a cognitive- framework 
for discussion and analysis and in questioning previously held views, 



intcrprotations and opinions rr.ust prov/idtj sonothing of that ossential 
shock to the individual that is necessary beroro Gxperiential learning 
or even Further cognitivs learning can cammanca. 

The awareness of the tuo different levels of learning is essential 
if unrealistic optimism about the case study approach is not allowed 
to cloud the issua, and the good as wall as bad points about case 
studies* Changad behaviour is tha result not only of cognitive 
learning but affective or emotional learning. Affective learning 
alone is necessary for changed bahaviour but for that behaviou-: to ba 
rational and subject to rationality there must be a parallel cognitive 
learning. The study of the case provides some of that cognitive 
learning, especially if theoretical models are used to explain the 
case. This cognitive learning should also help the student to make 
greater sense of his. previous experience and to be able to develop 
adequate mental schema to use in the analysis of frash and sinilar 
problems. Cognition also provides a common -frame of reference for 
intellectual discussion end the study of the case itself is an effectiv 
experience as uell as a cognitive one. With this in mind we cannot 
claim too much for the use of international cases but it has bean clear 
that th^ provide a stimulating base for intellectual and expariericial 
exchange in a way nothing else would appear to do in the inter-cultural 
setting. 

Uhers students have a high level of expertise, are highly educated 
and experienced in the matter of the case studies, groups can handle 
a case very satisfactorily unaidad even by writers and participants. 
But there are a number of situations in which studants .will require 
assistance and here the problam of instructor dependence and inter—' 
pretation becomes crucial. In the IHTEC seminars there was always enoui 
skill and professional expertise available but when the cases are 
published and ussd elssbhsre there will be the serious issua of tha 



pretatian, Uhen the *insfcrucfcar« does not even know the country in 
which the innovation took place, the conssqusncos can bo grave indeed. 

In many uays, the case study is a highly sophisticated approach 
to learning • Certainly many of tlia IPITEC cases were wall documented 
and imaginatively presented as uell as dealing uith almost all levals 
and depths of innovation. The key to the use of cases is the process 
of analysis and this requires a research skill to sense out uhat models, 
paradigms and theoretical concspts most usefully relate to the case and 
multifarious incidents therein* Many students cannot cope uith the 
apparent haphazardness 'of sslection of an analytical approach* Although 
there was a sort of 'IHTEC model^^*^^ of changs - no ono could use this 
slavishly to examine each and every case and all the parts and facets 
of it. Yet to many there must seem to be- a disconcerting fickleness 
even whimsicality, about the choice of analytical procedures and 
since this is the essence of management there is no way of avoiding this 
intuitive, approach. Furtherr::are, it requires a level of conceptualisation 
that many students are inexperienced in. As innovators ourselves we tend 
to gaze at the 'top of the trees, forgetting that our colleagues are 
stumbling among the roots. ... ; 

Something has already been said about emotional, affective and 
experiential learning. The case study itself is basically aa intellectual 
tool and ways to supplement the learning have to be discovered. One way 
of doing this was by means of uhat we called a 'mini — university* which 
was simply a programme of learning experiences ranging from lectures to 
a kind of socio-drama. The hope would be to extend such a programme 
but the difficulty is that the language and cultural differences becoma 
so much more sharply differentiated that in the international context 
they aro not really practical - the lecture is the 'safest' international 
learning situation and the case study makes a real advance towards a 
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sharnd eKpsricnce, 

SonetimeG the caso study bscciTias almost an end in itsslT in that 
studants become so preoccupied uith their discussion, sharing explana- 
tions and scoring points that thsy forgst that the purpose" of the study 
is to gain understanding of a situation and to translate that under- 
standing with their oun experiencs. And somotimes, too, people becorr.a 
obsessed with their oun explanation and interpretative schemata. Again, 
there is a temptation to blama the actors in the case .or to apportion 

blame among them — to say simply uhat was * wrong ^ rather than to ex— 
*• 

trapolate gensral principles. Thase errors of approach spring in a uay 
from one of ths strengths o1^ the casa— study approach — tha immediacy 
of the situations concerned* And occasionally this very immadiacy 
is the cause of the blind spot because soma part of the studies catches 
the imagination and the uhole is missed uith the singular preoccupation* 
Yet even this may be an advantaga if it is genuinely vicarioua experience 
with learning involved. 

Related to this problem is the dangar of identification when a student 
or group of students identify so closely that they themselves are part 
of the case. Such apparent realism is really a fantasy for thay have 
created a manageable world in their imagination in which to act out 
some of their unexpressed problems* There are a number of psychological 
problems like this and wa have concerned ourselves with none of thern 
because of their considerable intractability. Thess case studies ara 
not the occasion for depth studies in the psychology of individuals involved 
In innovation though this is an area wa shall have in duar course to 
become concerned with. Romanticising is certainly a danger in the uss 
of cases but the IMTEC context has always had a strong element of earthinsss 
and commonsense because so high a prcpcrtion of seminar mambors have been 
practitioners who if thay do dream, dream without the presence of 
theoreticians. o r» 



A x*emaining prcblem that dc^r^s not lie uithin the province of 
IMTEC Cl<>(r]\/jhj is the appliccition of learning to the back home 
situation. This is always a problejn uith all coursBs but with 
international courses it is a particularly frustrating situation* 
Members attend in such small national nurnbsrs and are at such a 
distance that follou up is virtually impossible and taking action 
can hardly be understood by those who stayed at home* But then 
case studies are an exercise that prepares the mind for fresh . 
things and the back home situation is where tha fresh things . 
occur. None of us can leave our experiences completely 
behind us and all our future actions have much of the past 
within thsm^ ' • 



